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How One School Meets the oy of 
School ‘‘Parties”’ 
By WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL 


Srate NorMAL ScHOOL, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


Scuoon “parties” in a normal school are no 
less of a problem than in other schools and 
colleges. They constitute a problem which de- 
mands a more or less stern attitude on the part 
of the school authorities. They cannot be for- 
bidden’ and consequently it is felt that they 
must be controlled. They are not given very 
whole-hearted approval but, because it can’t be 
helped, they are permitted to take place with 
reservations and restrictions. For this reason 
the general feeling with regard to them is often 
unnatural and therefore unsympathetic. 

This situation is unfortunate because, as no 
one will deny, play is a normal activity of 
human life. It is not simply recreation. It is 
a phase of life as truly as work is and is co- 
ordinate with it. If, therefore, it is a proper 
function of the school to educate and to train 
students to work efficiently, it is equally its 
function to do the same with respect to play. 

In the normal school, with students of the 
ages from 16 to 20, it is usually supposed that 
the preparation for and the conduct of parties 
will take care of themselves, because the stu- 
dents are regarded as old enough to know what 
to do and how to behave. And there is always 
held in reserve by the teachers or the principal 
the power to veto or to restrain if the students 
transgress. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the train- 
ing of young people for this phase of their 
lives has been lamentably meagre and hap- 
hazard, and that consequently their resourceful- 
ness in planning wholesome and enjoyable 
parties is often inadequate. Most young people 
of normal school age of course know how to 
dance and are eager to have a dancing party 
when a school entertainment is proposed. Such 
a function is entirely proper and legitimate. 


It need not be frowned upon, for it is a natu- 
ral and universally-approved social activity. 

If, however, there is any fault to be found 
with the standards observed with’ respect to 
position or manner of dancing or to the kind 
of music provided, has the school, I wonder, 
any obligation toward the students, to train 
them to dance well and to prefer good music 
to poor? Would not the students welcome in- 
struction of this kind? If they dance poorly 
or improperly, is it not because they have 
learned to do it that way and not because they 
prefer it? If they think “jazz” music is the 
only music for dancing, is it not because they 
are not acquainted with a better kind? 

We have found by experience at Worcester 
that these conditions are true and that stu- 
dents not only are eager for instruction in 
these matters, but are willing to pay for it, if 
permitted to do so. In fact, last year a dancing 
teacher of refinement and high standing was 
engaged for after-school instruction wholly at 
the students’ expense and she met this demand 
in a way most satisfactory both to the students 
and to the faculty. 

But often the dancing party is the only kind 
desired because it is the only kind of party with 
which the students are familiar. With that 
type of entertainment their resources end, and 
whenever the school’s responsibility is not ad- 
mitted or accepted, then dancing-parties be- 
come the rule and the problem of school parties 
becomes difficult accordingly. On the other 
hand if the school sees here an opportunity 
to give its students social training there is a 
wide field for valuable education. 

It is especially appropriate for the normal 
school to take this view because its students 
are preparing to become teachers and will have 
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some day the duty of training children in their 
play and school entertainments. To enlarge 
their resources in providing social entertainment 
is, then, not only to promote their personal 
enjoyment but also to add to their preparation 
for their professional work. Both objects may 
be secured through the same training and they 
will not conflict with each other but will rather 
fortify one to the other. 

This conception of the situation is accepted 
at the State Normal School at Worcester and 
is made the guiding principle in regard to 
school parties. Although dancing-parties are 
occasionally given, instead of having every one 
a dancing party, a permanent committee on 
entertainment, composed of both teachers and 
students, makes careful preparation for each 
social function and provides a wide variety of 
wholesome, enjoyable and worth-while parties, 
in which the entire school enthusiastically par- 
ticipates. 

As an illustration of such a party, a descrip- 
tion is given of the celebration of Hallowe’en. 
The traditional manner of observing this day 
is full of features that are grotesque, often 
vulgar, and extremely lacking in refinement. 
Students perpetuate these objectionable fea- 
tures because they do not know what else to 
do. 

Our committee, realizing this fact, arranged 
an autumn party, so-called, and provided a 
substitute entertainment that not only afforded 
much pleasure to everyone but was worthy of 
being given by an educational institution. The 
students of the school are regularly divided into 
groups for class-work, and for the purposes of 
this party the divisions in their usual form were 
enlisted to cooperate as groups. 

For the celebration of autumn, each group 
was assigned an autumn holiday or event, which 
was to be presented in pantomime or dialogue 
or dramatization, with or without scenery and 
costumes, as they preferred. There were nine 
groups, including the teachers, which por- 
trayed appropriate events, and the time re- 
quired was about an hour and a quarter. The 
presentation of these numbers was preceded by 
a general social time for a half hour, while the 
students were arriving. Nearly everyone was 
in costume; there were soldiers, sailors and 

atesmen, a policeman, a farmer, nurses, 


witches, summer girls, tennis players, a king, 
a queen, and a cook, a naturalist, a professor, — 
some Indians, and various maids, besides other 


characters. 
The scene was a brilliant one, full of sur- 
prises and revelations of personality, disclosing 


traits and talents hitherto unsuspected. The 


spirit of dignified but open-hearted fun pre- 
vailed and in the laughter and candor of the 
situation all shyness and awkwardness vanished. 
A grand march began as soon as all had ar- 
rived. 

Then came the special dramatic events. The 
teachers represented Labor Day and appeared 
in costume impersonating a Red Cross nurse 
and a hospital nurse, a maid of all work, a lady’s 
maid, a cook, a farmer with tools and basket of 
vegetables, a professor in cap and gown, car- 
rying a bundle of examination papers, Portia, 
a dressmaker’s model, a modern woman of busi- 
ness, “Miss Cam, somebody’s stenog,” a police- 
man and a waitress. An original poem was 
read by one of their number, with many a bit 


of fun expressed in it, and in order to demon-, 
strate their fine spirit in sharing the students’ 


good times, they gave a unique dance of their 
own invention. 

Group I of the students chose Columbus Day. 
These students made use of their recent study 
of the period of discovery in American history 
and were dressed in the costume of the different 
characters in the Columbus story: Columbus 
himself, his son, Little Diego, and certain of 
his friends, Queen Isabella and King Ferdi- 
nand, with attendants, and several American 
Indians. Without scenery, with no furniture 
but some chairs, but with appropriate original 
dialogue, they represented the outstanding fea- 
tures of the story in four scenes: (1) Columbus 
at the monastery; (2) Columbus at the court 
of Queen Isabella; (3) Columbus and his sail- 
ors on board the Santa Maria; and (4) Colum- 
bus and the American Indians at San Salvador. 
It was clearly and smoothly spoken, well enact- 
ed and very vividly portrayed, yet extremely 
simple, with no unnecessary flourish and leay- 
ing to the imagination of the audience the rare 
pleasure of supplying, each person for him- 
self, the connecting facts and events. 

Group II, with minds still stirred with cur- 
rent events, undertook to stage the Washington 
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conference for the limitation of armaments. 
With costumes and facial make-up very easily 
arranged and suited to each part, with spoken 
word of introduction and greeting most strik- 
ingly apt in every case, these ambassadors of 
world peace received much applause and caused 
much fun, as we saw step out for special notice 
in succession President Harding, Premier Lloyd 
George, Premier Briand, Secretary Hughes, ex- 
President Wilson, the Hon. Wellington Koo, 
Count Ishii, Vice-President Coolidge, Admiral 
Sims and others. The picture was real, the im- 
pression striking and the effect much more 
satisfactory than would be imagined. 

Groups III, IV and V presented each a 
phase of Hallowe’en. One group in fancy 
dresses, by color, form and decoration made to 
represent the vegetables of the fall harvest, 
as the pumpkins, the squash, and the beet, com- 
bined the harvest idea with Hallowe’en. The 
* Jatter was spelled out by a big letter pinned 
on the front of each girl’s dress; the whole 
scene was given life and meaning by an ap- 
propriate bit of verse explaining both the let- 
ter and the character represented. 

Another group on a darkened stage consist- 
ed of goblins and witches and cats, all of Hal- 
lowe’en fame. With electric lights shining out 
in alternate flushing from the gobins’ eyes and 
to the accompaniment of weird and mournful 
music, the witches and cats gave a unique 
and graceful but most amusing dance. 

The third of these Hallowe’en groups chose 
the scene of the witches from Macbeth, this 
being given as a shadow picture behind a bril- 
liantly lighted white screen, all lights in the 
audience room in front being put out. The 
witches stirred their mysterious brew in a 
cauldron hanging from a tripod and over a 
blazing fire. The witches at the fire concocted 
the fortunes of the girls in the audience and 
repeatedly they dipped out from the boiling 
cauldron the finished fortunes. Other witches 
took them ‘out into the audience, causing much 
laughter with the predictions set forth. 

Group VI varied a little the autumn thought 
and chose to portray the ideals suggested by 
Armistice Day. Dressed in shimmering white, 
like marble statues, set forth against a dark 
background and made more striking by the dim- 


ming of the lights, these girls appeared as 
Liberty, Justice, Peace, Love and Good-will, 
each reciting an appropriate poem. Though 
brief in duration this picture was beautiful 
and effective and uplifting. 

Girls in Group VII took up again the autumn 
theme and gave a pretty and graceful dance 
of the falling leaves. With dresses of brilliant 
hue, trimmed with many colored leaves, they 
floated and sailed about and dropped to the 
ground, then to be lifted again as though waft- 
ed by the breeze on a late autumn day. 

The last group, number VIII, was one of 
reminiscence of “School Days.” A youth sat 
in the dim light before the fire-place, which was 
represented by a fire-screen, with electric lights 
covered with red tissue paper, and there he 
dreamed of happy days gone by. While a 
voice sang the words of the song, a procession 
of old-time school friends and companions and 
sweethearts marched and danced by behind the 
fire-place; girls and boys, with tennis rackets 
and foot-balls, in short dresses and in flannels, 
careless and free. 

Decorations of autumn leaves gathered and 
arranged by the students, and of lanterns 
and transparencies, planned and made by 
the students in hand-work classes, trans- 
formed the school hall. The simple but 
effective and varied costumes lent brilliancy 
of color to the scene. Simple refreshments 
were provided. There was an hour of informal 
dancing with music furnished by the students 
themselves. 

To say that this party was a successful one 
and that the students had a most enjoyable 
time is to say what must be obvious to any one. 
An enthusiastic and happy spirit characterized 
the whole school. It was wholesome, dignified, 
and yet not lacking in zest. Everybody par- 
ticipated and everybody was glad. 

And the merit of the whole affair lay em- 
phatically in three things: the belief that the 
school should properly undertake to help the 
students to play well, a little necessary thought 
and personal direction in the preliminary pre- 
paration, and a whole-hearted, cheerful co- 
operation on the part of both teachers and stu- 
dents. 


